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Who  will  be  Harmed  by  Emancipation f 

The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West  Indies.  By  William 
G.  Sewell.  New  York:  Harper  & Brothers.  1861. 

The  Condition  of  the  Free  Colored  People  of  the  United  States. 
Christian  Examiner,  Art.  VII.  March,  1859. 

The  Record  of  an  Obscure  Man.  Boston:  Ticknor  & Fields.  1862. 

The  Slaveholder’s  Rebellion  has  accomplished  this  good 
if  no  other — it  has  torn  off  the  mask  from  American  slavery 
and  shown  it  to  be  the  wicked  and  despicable  thing  it  really 
is.  No  longer  will  any  sane  man  in  the  Northern  States, 
dare  apologise  for  a system  of  oppression  so  inherently  vile 
and  barbarous.  More  than  this.  This  war  has  brought  the 
whole  subject  before  the  American  mind  for  discussion. 
Many,  not  much  inclined  to  favor  anti-slavery  views  in 
times  past,  are  now  saying,  “ Slavery  has  pillaged  our  treas- 
ury, stolen  our  forts  and  involved  us  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive wars  the  world  ever  saw,  why  not  strike,  cripple 
and  extirpate  it,  so  that  no  root  of  it  shall  be  left  to  poison 
the  ground  ? ” This  question  with  a more  and  more  burn- 
ing heat,  as  the  war  goes  on,  is  leaping  from  the  hearts  of 
our  people. 

This  war  is  hastening  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Already 
it  is  wiped  away  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  here- 
after our  Congress  is  to  have  a clean  place  to  sit  in,  and 
pure  air  to  breathe.  The  day  predicted  with  so  much  sar- 
casm by  John  Randolph,  when  masters  would  run  away 
from  their  slaves,  has  arrived  in  a part  of  slavedom.  Then 
too,  the  President  by  putting  his  hand  to  the  most  impor- 
tant document  which  ever  emanated  from  the  Executive 
Department,  has  adopted  the  word  “ emancipation  ” into 
his  vocabulary,  and  thus  inaugurated  before  the  world,  a 
new  national  policy.  Henceforward,  let  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  war  be  as  it  may,  inroads  are  to  be  made  upon 
slavery.  It  is  not  to  be  strengthened  nor  let  alone,  but 
weakened.  We  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  now  a golden 
vol.  xix.  28 
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opportunity  to  cleanse  our  escutcheon  of  the  stain  that  has 
so  long  blotted  it.  “ The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 
jected,” and  for  want  of  which  the  whole  national  edifice 
has  been  weak,  we  now  have  strength  to  lift  into  its  place. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  we  may  say,  of  nearly  all  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  the  day,  that  the  President,  under  the 
war  power,  has  the  right  to  emancipate  every  slave  in  the 
land.  It  is  true,  many  interpose  Constitutional  objections. 
There  are  many,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  who  have  a constitu- 
tional love  for  slavery.  These  affirm  there  is  no  special 
clause  in  the  Constitution  by  which  slavery  can  be  abolished. 
In  reply,  it  is  enough  to  say  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
warrants  it.  When  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  demanded 
that  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  in  our  possession, 
Louisiana  was  purchased,  and  the  Constitution  was  stretched 
to  cover  the  act.  So,  when  the  growing  internal  commerce 
of  the  country  called  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  the  Constitution  was  again  stretched  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  It  is  not  pretended  there  is  any 
specific  clause  authorizing  such  steps.  Now,  the  President 
recommends  the  taking  of  public  monies  to  purchase  the 
slaves  of  Delaware  and  Kentucky.  Where  is  the  provision 
in  the  Constitution  to  sanction  such  an  act  ? It  is  not 
there.  But  in  the  duty  which  that  instrument  imposes 
upon  the  government  to  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  a sufficient 
sanction  is  found  for  such  a beneficent  proposition.  So,  if 
the  President  shall  take  that  greater  and  sublimer  step  for 
wThich  the  popular  heart  of  the  nation  is  now  beating,  he 
would  be  sustained  by  the  same  clause.  It  is  utter  and 
complete^fatuity  to  bind  our  hands  by  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  see  the  frame  work  of  our  national  fabric  torn 
down,  without  lifting  a finger  to  prevent  it.  Our  Constitu- 
tion, and  so  the  wisest  statesmen  of  our  country  have  inter- 
preted it,  is  what  the  popular  will  and  the  imperative  wants 
of  the  nation  demand.  It  is  not  a fixed  and  rigid  series  of 
articles  and  sections,  but  a vital  thing  capable  of  expansion  to 
suit  new  emergencies  that  may  arise. 

Perhaps  nearly  all  will  agree  that  in  times  of  peace, 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress  has  power  to  free 
a single  slave  in  any  State.  But  we  are  now  in  war,  and 
this  changes  both  executive  powers  and  duties.  In  time  of 
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peace  no  person  can  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.  But  to-day,  any  person  whose 
liberty  is  thought  to  endanger  public  safety,  may  be  taken 
■without  “ due  process  of  law,”  and  lodged  in  Fort  Warren, 
and  kept  there  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  In 
time  of  peace,  each  State  may  make  her  own  laws,  provided 
they  do  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  elect  her 
own  Governor.  Now,  in  time  of  war,  Andrew  Johnson  is 
sent  to  Tennessee  by  the  President,  with  the  power  to  tram- 
ple the  statutes  of  Tennessee  under  his  feet.  He  can  act  a 
military  despot.  What  is  the  President’s  justification? 
Public  good  demands  it.  The  law  of  nations  recognizes  the 
plea  as  valid.  Military  necessity  has  struck  down  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  the  trial  by  jury  and  State  sovereignty,  shall 
it  spare  alone  the  right  to  hold  slaves  ? Is  that  more  sacred 
than  these  ? 

But  some  plead  considerations  of  a social  and  industrial 
nature  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  President.  They  have  a 
feeling  that  somehow  or  other,  great  harm  will  come  from 
immediate  emancipation.  A single  consideration  ought  to 
dispel  such  a fear.  Is  there  not  a divinely  implanted  love 
of  freedom  in  every  human  heart  ? And  further,  is  it  not 
naturally  just  that  every  human  being  should  enjoy  his 
liberty  ? Certainly.  Then,  what  justice  and  the  God- 
given  instincts  of  the  soul  demand,  must  be  good  and  safe. 
Moreover,  we  think  the  history  of  our  country  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  ought  to  make  us  pretty  certain,  that  it 
will  be  vastly  easier  to  take  care  of  four  million  emancipa- 
ted slaves  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slave- 
holders. 

But  if  the  above  fear  is  still  pressed,  let  the  inquiry  be 
instituted,  Who  will  be  harmed  by  emancipation  ? 

The  government  will  not  be.  Southern  leaders,  it  is  true, 
assert  that  slavery  is  u the  corner  stone  ” of  a Republic. 
But  William  Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  said  in  1789,  “ to  me, 
nothing  for  which  I have  not  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  is 
more  clear,  than  that  the  system  of  human  bondage  will  one 
day  destroy  that  reverence  for  liberty  which  is  the  vital 
principle  of  a Republic.”  To-day  that  prophecy  is  fulfilled 
before  our  eyes.  Slavery  has  destroyed  in  the  South,  that 
love  for  liberty  upon  which  our  Republic  was  established. 
Surely,  then,  the  government  wfill  suffer  no  injury  by  ban- 
ishing this  element  of  discord  and  danger. 
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Will  the  abolition  of  slavery  harm  the  slave-holders  ? 
Not  morally.  Jefferson,  who  had  ample  opportunities  for 
observation,  said : 

“ The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  One  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 

Our  children  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate  it The 

parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 
. . . . and  thus  nursed,  educated  and  daily  exercised  in 

tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it,  with  odious  peculiarities. 
The  man  must  be  a prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and 
morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances.”  1 

A knowledge  of  what  slave-holders  have  recently  done, 
shows  us  that  the  prodigies  are  rare  among  them.  The 
warning  of  Lamartine  was,  “ if  you  put  one  end  of  a rope 
around  your  fellow’s  neck,  you  fasten  the  other  end  around 
your  own.”  How  fearfully  true  is  this.  A community 
that  persistently  drags  down  one  third  of  its  population  to 
slavery,  plundering  them  of  their  wages,  insulting  their  as- 
piration for  liberty  and  intelligence,  denying  them  the  right 
of  marriage  and  the  delight  of  home,  has  dragged  itself 
down  lower  than  words  can  measure.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  South  full  of  vice  and  crime.  Life  is  insecure ; vio- 
lence, force  and  the  most  loathsome  forms  of  licentiousness 
there  bear  sway.  And  if  we  need  further  testimony  to  the 
debasing  and  barbarising  influence  of  slavery,  witness  the 
treatment  our  sick,  wounded  and  dead  soldiers  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  southern  soldiers.  What  has  made 
them  such  ? Slavery.  It  cannot  then  do  any  harm  to  the 
slave-holder  in  a moral  point  of  view,  to  sever  the  relations 
that  exist  between  him  and  his  slave. 

Not  only  would  the  abolition  of  slavery  remove  from  the 
slave-holder  one  great  danger  that  constantly  threatens  his 
moral  safety,  but  it  would  lift  the  whole  community  on  to  a 
higher  plane  of  intelligence. 

The  free  States  had  in  1850  about  twice  as  many  whites 
as  the  slave  States,  while  they  had  nearly  -five  times  as 
many  pupils  in  public  schools,  six  times  as  many  volumes  in 
public  libraries,  and  five  times  as  many  newspapers  which 
were  as  much  superior  in  quality  as  they  were  greater  in 
number.  Why  is  this  ? There  is  but  one  answer  to  be 

1 Jefferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  169. 
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given.  Slavery  prevails  in  the  South  but  does  not  in  the 
North,  and  where  slavery  reigns,  ignorance  reigns.  One 
white  adult  out  of  every  twelve  in  the  slave  States,  is  una- 
ble to  read  or  write  his  own  name,  while  in  the  free  States, 
only  one  in  forty  is  in  that  condition,  and  after  we  have  had 
time  to  educate  the  ignorant  foreign  population  that  has 
been  thrown  in  upon  us,  the  number  in  this  category  will 
be  greatly  reduced. 

There  are  over  a million  of  non-slave-holding  adult  whites 
in  the  Slave  States,  and  a vast  majority  of  them  are  on  the 
verge  of  barbarism.  They  are  poor,  miserably  housed, 
scantily  fed  and  clothed,  ignorant,  taught  to  despise  labor  and 
under  the  control  of  the  most  degrading  passions  and  super- 
stitions. A southern-born  gentleman,  WTho  had  resided  for 
years  in  South  Carolina,  told  Mr.  Olmstead  that  in  his  re- 
cent travels  in  Spanish  America,  “ he  had  seen,  among  the 
worst  uof  them  and  those  who  had  been  most  unfavorably 
circumstanced,  none  so  entirely  debased,  so  wanting  in  all 
energy,  industry,  purpose  of  life,  and  in  everything  to  be 
respected  and  valued,  as  among  extensive  communities  on 
the  banks  of  the  Congaree  river  in  South  Carolina. ” 2 Gov- 
ernor Hammond,  in  1850,  in  an  address  before  the  South 
Carolina  Institute,  thus  describes  the  same  class  : “ They 
obtain  a precarious  subsistence  by  occasional  jobs,  by  hunt- 
ing,  by  fishing,  by  plundering  fields  or  folds,  and  too  often 
by  what  is  in  its  effects  far  worse,  trading  with  slaves  and 
seducing  them  to  plunder  for  their  benefit.”  3 

What  keeps  this  dark  and  fearful  cloud  of  ignorance  hov- 
ering over  the  South  like  the  pall  of  death  ? Slavery.  Re- 
move that  and  labor  would  become  respectable  instead  of 
being  the  badge  of  disgrace  as  it  now  is  ; churches  and 
school-houses  would  spring  up  inviting  the  teacher  and 
preacher,  and  soon  this  whole  mass  of  darkness  would  melt 
away.  Slavery  fears  intelligence  ; freedom  invites  it. 
Slavery  discourages  schools ; freedom  finds  its  strength  in 
them.  Slavery  shrinks  from  books ; freedom  glories  in 
multiplying  them. 

But  again,  emancipation  would  do  no  harm  to  the  slave- 
holder’s material  interests.  Wherever  slavery  exists  it  is 
not  only  a malaria  poisoning  the  whole  moral  and  social 

2 Olmstead ’s  Sea-board  States.  3 The  North  and  the  South. 
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body,  but  it  is  a pecuniary  damage.  The  slave’s  sweat 
curses  the  soil  on  which  it  falls,  the  tfead  of  his  foot  depre- 
ciates its  value,  while  his  very  presence  blights  all  material 
interests.  Virginia  originally  had  a good  soil.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  speaking  of  it  in  1612,  said,  “ take  four  of  the  best 
kingdoms  in  Christendom  and  put  them  all  together,  and 
they  in  no  way  compare  with  this  country  either  for  com- 
modities or  goodness  of  soil.”  4 Lane,  the  Governor  of 
Raleigh  colony,  in  1585,  speaking  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
said,  “It  is  the  goodliest  soil  under  the  cope  of  heaven.” 
What  have  two  and  a half  centuries  of  slave-culture  done 
for  it  ? Wasted  and  exhausted  it.  Said  Henry  A.  Wise 
in  1855,  addressing  some  of  his  fellow-citizens,  while  a can- 
didate for  governor,  “ you  own  plenty  of  land,  but  it  is  pov- 
erty added  to  poverty.  Poor  land  added  to  poor  land,  and 
nothing  added  to  nothing  makes  nothing  ; while  the  owner 
is  talking  politics  at  Richmond  or  in  Congress,  or  spending 
the  Summer  at  the  White  Springs,  the  lands  grow  poorer 
and  poorer,  and  this  soon  brings  land,  negroes  and  all,  un- 
der the  hammer.  You  have  the  owners  skinning  the  ne- 
groes, and  the  negroes  skinning  the  land,  until  all  grow 
poor  together.”  5 The  same  is  true  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  South — “ the  freshness  of  its  agricultural  glory  gone — 
the  vigor  of  its  youth  extinct — the  spirit  of  desolation  brood- 
ing over  it.”  What  has  done  it  ? Slave  tillage,  which 
consists  of  “ killing  the  land.” 

Virginia  and  New  York  were  settled  at  about  the  same 
time — Virginia  seven  years  first.  Certainly  in  climate,  soil, 
mineral  productions,  means  for  carrying  on  internal  and 
foreign  commerce,  the  Old  Dominion  is  as  favorably  sit- 
uated as  the  Empire  State.  Most  people  would  say  more 
so.  In  1790,  Virginia  had  a white  population  one  third 
greater  than  New  York.  To-day,  New  York  has  four  times 
as  many  white  inhabitants  as  Virginia.  According  to  the 
census  of  1850,  the  cash  value  of  farming  land  per  acre  in 
Virginia,  was  $8.27,  which  is  considerably  above  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  South,  while  in  New  York  it  was  $27 
per  acre.  On  one  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  Kentucky, 
tilled  land  was  worth  in  1850,  $9  per  acre  ; on  the  other 
side,  in  Ohio,  it  was  worth  $20.  Now,  why  should  there 

4 Bancroft’s  History  United  States,  vol.  1,  p.  143. 

5 The  North  and  the  South,  p.  55. 
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be  this  difference  between  Virginia  and  New  York,  between 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  ? There  is  but  one  answer  to  be  given. 
In  Virginia  and  Kentucky  the  death  of  slavery  reigns, 
and  in  New  York  and  Ohio  the  life  of  freedom  prevails. 
Once  sweep  away  this  usurpation  and  let  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion pour  in  as  it  would,  population  would  increase,  the 
vigor  of  free  labor  would  displace  the  stupor  of  unpaid  toil, 
manufactures  would  start  up,  and  in  ten  years  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  land  alone  would  more  than  equal  the  present 
market  value  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  South.  It  has  been 
so  in  several  of  the  British  West  Indies.  In  Barbadoes,  for 
illustration,  land  is  now  worth  from  $400  to  $500  an  acre 
and  has  doubled  its  value  since  the  sun  of  freedom  rose  upon 
that  island.  We  speak  of  the  injustice  of  taking  the  slaves 
from  their  masters  ! Doubtless,  some  who  have  [been  sup- 
ported b y their  servants  would  come  to  want  if  deprived  of 
their  personal  chattels,  but  the  slave-holders  as  a class 
would  make  money  by  emancipation.  Not  only  would  such 
a step  give  an  impetus  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  thus  bring 
their  manufactured  articles  cheaper,  but  for  the  same  money 
it  now  costs  to  carry  on  their  plantations,  they  could  pro- 
duce twice  or  three  times  as  much,  for  free  labor  the  world 
over  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor. 

Is  it  because  we  are  studying  the  welfare  of  slave-holders, 
that  we  frown  upon  emancipation?  We  never  made  a 
greater  mistake.  We  are  helping  to  keep  them  bound  to 
the  fatal  rock  while  the  vultures  eat  out  their  hearts.  In 
1833,  Mr.  Brodnax  declared  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Del- 
egates that  44  slavery  is  a mildew,  wdiich  has  blighted  every- 
thing it  has  touched  from  the  creation  of  the  world.”  They 
who  oppose  emancipation  are  in  favor  of  keeping  this  mil- 
dew on  the  South.  Slave-holders  have  been  inhaling  the 
malaria  of  slavery  till  they  are  afflicted  with  the  black  vomit, 
and  there  are  many  who  still  refuse  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Who  is  the  real  friend  to  the  slave-holder,  he  who  would 
lift  the  burden  under  which  he  is  now  struggling  from  his 
back,  or  he  who  would  strap  it  tighter  to  his  bowed  shoul- 
ders ? 

But  it  is  said  the  slaves  are  morally  so  low,  and  are  so 
inclined  to  vice  and  crime,  that  emancipation  would  not  be 
safe  either  to  themselves  or  their  masters.  It  is  claimed 
that  slaves  are  not  prepared  for  freedom.  What  did  slavery 
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ever  do  to  fit  one  for  freedom  except  to  strengthen  that  un- 
dying  love  for  liberty  which  God  has  implanted  in  every 
human  heart  ? 

“Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 

Makes  man  a slave  takes  half  his  worth  away.5’ 

Thus  wrote  blind  Homer  three  thousand  years  ago.  Surely 
a multiplication  of  his  days  of  bondage  will  not  increase  his 
manhood.  The  best  education  for  freedom  is  found  in  free- 
dom itself.  If  you  would  teach  a child  the  use  of  a tool 
you  don’t  put  that  tool  in  a box  but  in  the  child’s  hand. 

History  furnishes  some  facts  which  throw  light  on  this 
point.  Within  the  last  seventeen  years,  Holland,  Denmark 
and  France  have  abolished  slavery  in  all  their  colonies. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  last  August,  Great  Britian  freed 
all  the  slaves  in  her  West  India  possessions — eight  hundred 
thousand  in  number.  Have  there  been  any  scenes  of  vio- 
lence following  these  steps  in  any  of  the  above  named 
islands  ? Have  the  emancipated  negroes  celebrated  their 
freedom  by  sitting  down  to  a communion  table  of  blood  ? 
Has  the  torch  of  the  black  incendiary  gleamed  in  the  home 
of  his  former  master?  Have  the  freed  blacks  relapsed 
into  barbarism  ? Nothing  of  the  kind.  Cochin, 7 in  his 
able  work,  shows  that  in  the  French  Colonies,  as  seen  in 
its  effects  upon  property,  commerce,  productions,  particu- 
larly of  sugar,  population,  the  family,  the  social  condition, 
education  and  religion,  the  gains  of  emancipation  far  sur- 
pass its  losses. 

During  the  earnest  and  protracted  discussion  in  England 
that  preceded  the  glorious  act  of  emancipation,  it  had  been 
repeatedly  asserted  that  manumission  would  be  succeeded 
by  violence  and  carnage.  Many  believed  it.  Ship-masters  . 
in  British  West  India  ports,  put  to  sea  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1834,  to  escape  murder  from  the  hands  of  slaves  to  be  set 
free  on  the  next  day.  Buxton  himself,  the  leader  of  the 
movement  in  Parliament,  had  heard  the  terrible  prophecy 
so  often  that  he  half  feared  its  fulfilment.  On  receiving 
his  first  package  of  letters  from  these  islands,  after  the  1st 
of  August,  he  did  not  dare  to  open  them  till  he  had  retired 
to  a lone  woods  and  there  prayed  for  strength  to  read  the 

7 We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  M.Cochin’s  work,  L’Abol- 
ition  de  l’Esclavage,  but  take  the  above  statement  from  a notice  of  it  in 
the  Christian  Examiner , January,  1862. 
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news  they  contained,  fearing  it  might  be  of  force  and  blood- 
shed. 8 But  instead  of  this  he  learned  that  those  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  slaves  gathered  in  their  chapels  on  the  last 
night  of  July,  and  waited  on  their  bended  knees  till  the 
hour  of  midnight,  like  an  angel’s  trumpet,  sounded  their 
deliverance,  then  rising,  they  received  the  boon  of  freedom 
with  shouts  of  thanksgiving  to  God.  The  next  morning 
they  were  at  their  posts  ready  to  work  for  their  former  mas- 
ters. Nor  from  that  day  to  this  has  there  been  any  out- 
break of  violence  in  those  islands.  Does  this  look  as  though 
emancipation  were  dangerous  ? Do  men  smite  the  hand 
that  bears  them  gifts  ? 

But  we  are  pointed  to  “ the  fearful  scenes  ” of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  asked  if  we  wish  the  repetition  of  these  ? Two 
observations  are  to  be  made  upon  these  alleged  atrocities. 
First  they  have  been  persistently  exaggerated  and  misstated. 
We  suppose  there  is  no  event  in  modern  history  that  has 
been  so  wilfully  misrepresented  as  this.  The  inhumanity 
of  the  blacks  was  fully  equalled  by  the  inhumanity  of  the 
whites.  Secondly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  most 
barbarous  deeds  with  which  the  blacks  are  charged,  and  we 
are  willing  to  grant  that  some  of  them  were  barbarous,  were 
not  committed  till  the  perfidy  and  tyranny  of  the  whites 
spurred  them  up  to  it. 

To  put  the  whole  subject  in  a still  clearer  light,  let  us 
refer  a little  more  minutely  to  the  history  of  this  important 
event.  And  let  the  time  in  which  this  occurred  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  was  during  the  French  Revolution.  France 
was  hot  with  the  most  radical  Republicanism.  The  wildest 
ideas  of  liberty  prevailed.  Freedom  embodied  itself  in  mobs. 
Every  gale  that  swept  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  wafted 
this  heated  atmosphere  to  the  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  whites  caught  the  spirit  of  it  and  clamored  for  an  ex- 
tension of  their  rights,  but  they  did  not  wish  this  to  go  be- 
yond themselves.  But  it  did.  The  free  mulattoes  said,  let 
us,  too,  share  in  this  great  boon  of  democracy.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted.  On  May  15,  1791,  the  National  As- 
sembly passed  a decree  that  all  people  of  color,  born  of  free 
parents,  were  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  French 
citizens.  The  white  planters  madly  opposed  such  a meas- 

8 Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  edited 
by  Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  1848. 
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ure  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  repealed  in  the  next  Septem- 
ber. This  called  the  mulattoes  to  arms,  and  while  civil  war 
was  brooding  between  these  two  parties,  the  plantations 
were  rising.  The  slaves  also  asked  for  freedom  and  offered 
themselves  to  the  party  that  would  give  it  to  them.  Soon 
the  whole  community  was  in  the  same  white  heat  as  France. 
The  whites  opposing  the  mulattoes  and  both  uniting  to  re- 
sist the  demands  of  the  slaves.  This  was  the  condition  of 
things  when  the  war  broke  out.  It  was  a war  of  races. 
All  parties  vrere  bitter.  Hoping  to  improve  affairs,  the 
French  Commissioners  emancipated  the  slaves  in  1T93. 
The  planters  were  determined  not  to  surrender  the  lash. 
They  offered  the  island  to  England  on  condition  that  slavery 
should  be  restored.  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  formerly  a 
slave  in  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  now  came  on  to  the 
stage,  took  command  of  the  black  forces,  expelled  the  English 
from  the  island,  restored  order,  prevailed  upon  the  negroes 
to  go  to  work,  revived  commerce  and  made  the  desolated 
towns  and  plantations  smile  with  prosperity.  He  seemed 
like  a magician,  so  mighty  and  wide-spread  was  his  influence. 
He  declared  the  independence  of  San  Domingo.  In  all  pro- 
bability this  state  of  things  would  have  continued — peace 
was  now  completely  restored — if  the  First  Consul  had  not 
decreed  the  restoration  of  slavery  and  sent  an  army  to  rein- 
state the  F rench  rule.  This  was  the  call  to  re-open  the  war 
and  to  unsheathe  the  knife.  Toussaint  was  captured  through 
treachery,  carried  to  France  and  lodged  in  prison,  where  he 
died.  Dessalines  succeeded  him  in  command  and  raised  the 
cry,  u war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt ! ” Exter- 
mination of  all  the  French  was  now  vowed.  Who  wonders 
when  the  name  of  Frenchman  was  synonymous,  in  the 
black  man’s  mind,  with  slave-master  ? 

Still  remember  that  the  deeds  of  violence  were  not  all  on 
one  side.  White  hands  were  dipped  in  cruelty.  But  even 
if  the  blacks  were  alone  guilty,  we  ask  if  they,  under  their 
great  provocations,  committed  more  fearful  deeds  than  were 
being  committed  every  year,  might  we  not  say  every  month, 
in  blood-soaked  France,  during  the  Beign  of  Terror  ? Let 
a part  of  a single  chapter  be  recited.  The  Province  of  La 
Vendee  had  revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Be  volu- 
tionary Convention  at  Paris.  This  was  in  1793.  Jean 
Baptiste  Carrier  was  deputised  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
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He  fulfilled  his  mission  in  such  a manner  as  to  draw  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott  the  passionate  exclamation  that  “ Carrier 
might  have  summoned  hell  to  match  his  cruelty  without  a 
demon  venturing  to  answer  his  challenge.”  He  arrested 
ten  thousand  citizens  of  Nantes  and  the  surrounding  region 
and  lodged  them  in  prison.  He  then  instituted  a. kind  of 
court  to  try  them  which  condemned  every  one  brought  be- 
fore it,  to  be  shot  or  beheaded  by  the  guillotine.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  was  too  tedious.  The  river  Loire,  running 
through  the  city,  suggested  a more  expeditious  method. 
Prisoners  'were  taken  by  the  hundred,  carried  in  small 
boats  to  vessels  lying  in  the  river  and  placed  in  the  hold, 
the  hatches  were  then  nailed  down,  when  carpenters,  pre- 
viously provided,  cut  holes  in  the  vessels  and  sunk  them. 
In  this  frightful  manner,  noyades , between  four  and  five 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  were  destroyed.  Some 
rose  to  the  surface,  literally  covering  the  Loire  with  lifeless 
bodies,  others  remained  at  the  bottom,  so  that  ships  weigh- 
ing anchor  sometimes  raised  boats  filled  with  congregated 
dead.  9 

Can  these  barbarities  be  matched  by  any  event  in  the  so- 
called  insurrection  of  St.  Domingo,  of  whose  bloodiness  so 
much  has  been  said  ? And  yet  this  is  only  a single  chap- 
ter, about  the  blackest  one  it  is  true,  of  the  riot  of  freedom 
in  France.  Why  don’t  people  point  to  this  and  say,  “ Be- 
hold the  dangerous  fruits  of  Republicanism  ! ” Because 
Frenchmen  are  white.  White  men  may  cover  the  earth 
with  carnage  and  be  forgiven.  But  let  black  men,  even  in 
defence  of  the  dearest  rights,  draw  the  sword  and  commit 
one  tithe  of  the  slaughter  with  which  the  path  of  whites  is 
tracked,  and  the  cry  at  once  arises,  “ bloodthirsty  race  ! ” 
Now,  all  we  ask  in  this  connection  is,  that  the  white  and 
black  man  be  measured  by  the  same  yard-stick.  Let  the 
African’s  and  Anglo-Saxon’s  crimes  be  guaged  by  the  same 
scale. 

The  negro  is  not  naturally  bloodthirsty  or  revengeful. 
Even  those  two  fearful  and  deeply  plotted  insurrections  of 
Denmark  Vesay  and  Nat.  Turner  in  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  show  that  blood  was  shed  for  liberty,  not  ven- 
geance. Gratitude  is  stronger  in  the  African  than  retalia- 

9 His.  French  Revolution:  By  M.  A.  Thiers,  vol.  3,  pp.  69,70. 
Carlyle’s  French  Revolution,  vol.  2,  pp.  324-332. 
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tion.  He  remembers  favors  longer  than  injuries.  There 
are  instances  on  record  in  the  St.  Domingo  tragedy,  of 
slaves  who  would  not  engage  in  the  war  till  their  former 
masters  had  been  placed  in  safety.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
of  slaves  have  come  from  plantations  within  our  lines  since 
the  present  war  broke  out.  They  have  brought  us  impor- 
tant information.  They  have  revealed  where  stores  and 
ammunition  were  concealed.  They  have  come  with  hearts 
throbbing  with  love  of  liberty  and  with  ready  hands  to 
work  for  the  Union,  but  in  no  single  case  have  we  seen  any 
account  of  revenge  cherished  toward  those  who  have  whipt, 
robbed  and  sold  them.  We  repeat,  the  negro  is  not  naturally 
malicious  or  bloodthirsty.  Nor  are  the  blacks  by  nature 
more  inclined  to  vice  than  whites  except,  perhaps,  having 
the  hot  blood  of  the  tropics  leaping  through  their  veins,  the 
animal  passions  may  be  stronger,  but  even  in  this  respect, 
they  will  not  compare  unfavorably  with  other  races  in  the 
same  latitude.  Something  might  be  said  against  King 
David  on  this  score,  and  Solomon,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  three  hundred  wives.  Mungo  Park  spoke  of  the  gentle 
manners  of  the  pure  Central  African.  Denham  refers  to 
the  inhabitants  of  negro  land,  “ as  hospitable,  kind-hearted, 
honest  and  liberal,  possessing  feelings  and  principles  which 
would  do  honor  to  the  most  enlightened  Christians.” 10 
And  if  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  are  dishonest  and  treach- 
erous, much  of  this  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Euro- 
peans who  have  gone  among  them  to  cheat  and  rob. 

But  whatever  opinion  be  entertained  respecting  the  com- 
parative virtue  of  the  black  and  white  races,  we  strenuously 
maintain  that  freedom  does  not  tend  to  aggravate  the  negro’s 
natural  inclinations  to  vice  as  we  shall  soon  endeavor  to 
show. 

The  chief  argument  against  abolition  is,  that  the  black 
man  will  not  work  unless  under  the  lash.  In  other  words, 
he  cannot  take  care  of  himself  in  freedom,  although  in 
slavery,  he  takes  care  both  of  himself  and  master.  Now  if 
this  were  true,  slavery  being  the  unjust  and  outrageous  in- 
stitution it  is,  we  should  still  contend  for  emancipation.  We 
would  choose  freedom  for  ourselves  and  fellow-men,  with  its 
attendant  blessings,  though  accompanied  by  poverty,  rather 
than  slavery  with  its  necessary  evils  and  degradation,  even 

10  Records  of  an  Obscure  Man. 
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if  it  opened  streams  of  wealth.  We  scorn  to  measure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  by  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  puncheons  of 
rum.  But  the  assertion  that  slavery  is  a better  stimulus  to 
industry  than  freedom  is  not  true.  Human  nature  stamps 
it  as  a falsehood.  Every  man  knows  that  cash  is  a better 
incentive  to  labor  than  the  lash. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  the  general  principles  of 
human  nature,  in  this  matter.  There  are  abundant  facts 
to  confirm  these  principles.  Let  us  cite  some  of  them. 
First,  we  will  refer  to  slaves  themselves,  and  secondly,  to 
free  blacks. 

A few  years  ago  Mr.  Marshall,  a lawyer  near  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  realizing  the  wastefulness  and  vexations  of 
slavery,  gave  his  plantation  into  the  hands  of  his  slaves, 
while  he  went  to  Fredericksburg  to  follow  his  profession. 
In  giving  an  account  of  his  experiment  to  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 
five  years  afterwards,  he  exclaimed,  “ talk  about  the  slaves 
not  being  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  why  my  overseers 
and  agents  never  took  half  so  good  care  of  them  as  they 
take  of  themselves,  and  my  plantation  has  never  been  half 
so  profitable  ! ” 11 

In  1843,  Mr.  McDonough  near  New  Orleans,  made  a 
proposition  to  his  slaves,  eighty  in  number,  to  sell  them 
their  freedom.  In  describing  his  experiment,  Mr.  McDon- 
ough said : 

u They  had  always  been  well  disposed  and  orderly,  but  from 
the  day  I made  the  proposition,  a great  change  took  place  in 
them.  A sedateness,  a care,  an  economy  and  industry  took  pos- 
session of  them  to  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  bounds  but  their 
physical  strength.  They  became  temperate,  moral  and  religious, 
setting  an  example  that  was  observed  and  admired  by  all.  They 
performed  for  me,  beside  what  they  performed  for  themselves, 
more  and  better  labor  than  slaves  usually  perform,”  12 

Does  this  look  as  though  slaves  don’t  want  their  freedom 
and  won’t  work  for  it  and  in  it  ? 

“ De  yam  will  grow  de  cotton  blow, 

You’ll  have  de  rice  and  corn, 

So  neber  y<  u fear  if  neber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn.” 

In  the  next  place  let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  the  free 

11  Speech  of  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Liberator.  12  Palfrey’s  Papers  on 

the  Slave  Power,  p.  70. 
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people  of  color  in  the  United  States,  to  show  the  falsity  of 
the  charge  that  the  negro  will  not  work  unless  under  the 
whip  and  spur  of  the  overseer  ; and  as  we  do  this  let  it  be 
remembered  that  prejudice  against  color,  all  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  nation,  in  the  Free  States,  not 
less  than  in  the  Slave  States,  prevents  the  black  man  from 
competing  with  the  white  man  in  mechanical  and  commer- 
cial pursuits.  Moreover,  this  prejudice  in  all  of  the  Slave 
States  and  in  many  of  the  Free  States,  is  embodied  in  the 
most  unjust  and  cruel  laws.  Churches  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  shut  against  them.  They  are  denied  access  to  the 
ballot  box.  Public  and  private  schools  are  closed  in  their 
faces.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  free  blacks 
of  the  country  have  been  steadily  rising  in  intelligence  and 
wealth.  The  minister  at  large  in  St.  Louis,  after  two  years 
service,  said  no  colored  person  had  applied  to  him  for  aid. 
The  same  statement  has  been  made  in  regard  to  Cincinnati. 
There,  out  of  a colored  population  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  it  was  rare  to  see  a colored  beggar,  though  Irish 
and  German  beggars  are  common.  In  1852,  these  three 
thousand  five  hundred  people  of  Cincinnati,  had  a taxable 
property  in  real  estate,  to  say  nothing  of  their  personal  pos- 
sessions, of  over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  had 
four  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  fifty  out  of  the  city  attending  academies.  They 
supported  six  churches  which  had  an  aggregate  membership 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred,  and  had  at  the  time  above 
mentioned,  just  contributed  between  $2000  and  $3000  to 
endow  a colored  orphan  asylum.  There  were  several  men 
who  were  recently  slaves,  who  were  worth  from  $20,000  to 
$60,000  each. 13 

In  1850,  the  colored  people  of  New  York  city  had  in- 
vested in  business  which  they  carried  on  themselves,  $755, 
000,  besides  possessing  unencumbered  real  estate  to  the 
amount  of  $733,000. 14  Twenty  years  previous  the  blacks 
in  that  city  were  three-fourths  as  numerous  but  owned  only 
half  as  much  property.  How  have  they  increased  it,  by 
industry  or  idleness  ? 

In  Louisiana,  especially  in  New  Orleans,  the  free  colored 
people  are  in  a better  condition  than  in  the  extreme  North. 
In  1850,  the  largest  broker  in  New  Orleans  was  a colored 

13  Christian  Examiner.  14  Ibid. 
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man.  A few  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  in  that  State 
to  expatriate  the  free  negroes.  The  True  Delta  remon- 
strated and  said,  w There  is  a large  number  of  free  colored 
people  here,  correct  in  their  general  deportment,  honorable 
in  their  intercourse  with  society  and  free  from  reproach  so 
far  as  the  laws  are  concerned.”  The  Richmond  papers  took 
similar  ground  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  when  a similar  pro- 
ject was  before  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Three  years  ago  Arkansas  exiled  her  free  black  inhabi- 
tants. After  they  were  thus  expatriated — all  of  them  who 
were  not  sold  into  slavery— -the  Little  Hock  Gazette,  a dem- 
ocratic paper,  said,  44  Most  of  the  exiled  negroes  are  indus- 
trious and  respectable.”  15 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, it  has  been  found  that  according  to  their  numbers,  the 
free  negroes  are  among  the  very  largest  property  holders 
in  the  District.  One  of  them  had  a mortgage  on  the  estate 
of  the  late  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to  secure  a debt  of  $ 12,000.16 
These  facts,  and  many  more  of  the  same  nature  might  be 
cited,  certainly  bear  favorably  upon  the  black  man’s  indus- 
try. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  the  result  of  free  black  labor  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  demonstrates  the  natural  idleness  of 
the  colored  man,  when  left  to  himself.  It  has  been  a staple 
comment  among  certain  persons  and  newspapers,  that 
emancipation  has  inaugurated  material  ruin  in  these  islands. 
There  is  nothing  blinder  or  more  persistent  than  prejudice. 

When  Clapperton  visited  Murzuk  in  Northern  Central 
Africa,  he  found  a universal  belief  among  the  natives,  that 
all  the  whites  were  cannibals,  for  they  could  not  imagine 
what  they  did  with  so  many  blacks,  unless  they  did  eat 
them.  But  when  shown  to  the  contrary,  like  rational  peo- 
ple they  confessed  their  mistake.  Many  of  our  opinions  of 
the  Africans  are  as  false  as  the  one  just  named,  but  unlike 
the  natives  of  Murzuk,  our  prejudice  will  not  yield  to  facts. 

How  many,  for  example,  still  insist  that  the  blacks  have 
no  intellect.  The  genius  of  Alexander  Dumas,  has  been 
felt  in  some  of  the  highest  literary  circles,  and  admiring 
thousands  have  hung  upon  the  eloquence  of  Frederick 

15  William  Wells  Brown’s  speech:  The  Liberator , May  16,  1862. 

16  Henry  Wilson’s  Speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  delivered 
March  25,  1862. 
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Douglass,  yet  the  assertion  is  often  heard  that  the  blacks 
cannot  learn.  A missionary  who  has  just  returned  from 
Western  Africa,  says,  “ Twenty  young  children  of  the  bush 
were  taken  six  years  ago  and  put  into  school.  They  had 
not  a civilized  idea,  nor  could  they  utter  a word  of  any  civil- 
ized language.  They  have  already  learned  to  speak,  read 
and  write  English,  and  have  made  good  headway  in  gram- 
mar, geography,  botany  and  natural  philosophy.”  Speak- 
ing of  another  school  of  native  black  children,  he  says,  “ I 
oftentimes  was  surprised  at  the  depth  of  thought  exhibited 
in  the  compositions  which  they  were  accustomed  to  write 
once  a week.”  Mr.  Blyden  of  Monrovia,  in  charge  of  the 
Alexander  High  School,  a negro  with  no  white  blood  in 
him,  is  said  to  be  a fine  linguist ; and  the  Grammar-School 
at  Freetown  is  conducted  by  a native  possessing  many  varied 
acquirements,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  Saxon.  Many 
years  ago  a native  African  near  Sherbro’,  having  heard  of 
the  white  man’s  Book,  formed  the  design  of  making  a black 
man’s  Book ; he  invented  a complete  alphabet  for  the  sounds 
of  his  dialect,  and  succeeded  in  having  a portion  of  the 
Bible  printed  in  his  own  language  in  the  alphabet  he  had 
created.  Dr.  Barth  found  men  in  Central  Africa  who  had 
Arabic  translations  of  portions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In 
the  Mission  Schools  of  Jamaica  the  teachers  give  uniform 
testimony  that  no  scholars  any  where  are  more  apt  to  learn 
or  of  more  retentive  memory  than  the  blacks. 17  Some  of 
the  ablest  Judges  and  Legislators  in  the  British  West  Indies 
to-day,  are  colored  people.  A few  years  ago  a colored 
young  man  graduated  at  the  first  College  in  France,  at  the 
head  of  his  class  which  embraced  among  its  members,  a son 
of  Louis  Phillippe.  Oberlin  College  annually  graduates 
black  students,  who  rank  favorably  with  their  white  class- 
mates ; but  yet  notwithstanding  these  and  numerous  other 
similar  facts,  so  ingrained  in  American  hearts  is  prejudice 
against  color,  that  we  insist  upon  spelling  negro  with  two 
g’s,  and  denying  that  the  black  man  can  learn.  Prejudice 
shuts  our  eyes  to  facts  on  this  point.  So  does  it  also  to 
the  black  man’s  industrial  capacity. 

Now  because  sea  captains  have  found  in  West-India  ports, 
lazy  blacks  lounging  on  the  wharves,  unwilling,  it  may  be, 
to  work;  and  further,  because  Jamaica  does  not  export  so 

17  For  most  of  the  above  given  facts  we  are  indebted  to  the  New 
York  Independent  of  March  6,  1862. 
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much  sugar  as  she  did  thirty  years  ago,  the  report  is  circu- 
lated and  credited,  that  the  negro  will  do  nothing  in  free- 
dom but  lie  on  his  back  and  sun  himself.  Facts,  however, 
do  not  warrant  this  assertion.  Emancipation  has  not  wrought 
the  material  ruin  of  the  British  West  Indies.  The  liberated 
blacks  of  these  islands  are  not  idlers  but  workers.  We  mean, 
take  them  as  a class.  This  we  affirm  on  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  Francis  Hincks,  Esq.,  Governor-in- Chief  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  Rev.  Mr.  Bleby,  a missionary  in  Barba- 
does  and  neighboring  islands  for  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
and  many  others  of  equal  ability  and  candor. 

But  the  most  important  witness  es  Mr.  Sewell,  who  made 
a careful  and  thorough  survey  of  all  the  islands  in  1859-60, 
and  conversed  freely  with  all  classes  of  their  inhabitants  and 
has  embodied  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  his  book, 
64  The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  West  Indies.” 
He  went  there,  as  he  informs  his  readers,  44  imbued  with 
the  American  idea  that  African  freedom  had  been  a curse 
to  every  branch  of  agricultural  and  commercial  industry.” 
(p.  177.)  But  he  left  them  44 -overwhelmed  with  the' very 
opposite  conviction.”  44  Emancipation  has  not  been  wholly 
successful  because  the  experiment  has  not  been  wholly 
tried.  But  the  success  is  none  the  less  emphatic  and  de- 
cided.” (PP.  178,  179.) 

44  If  the  people  (the  masses)  merit  any  consideration  whatever, 
if  their  independence,  their  comfort,  tkeir  industry,  their  educa- 
tion, form  any  part  of  a country’s  prosperity,  then  the  West  Indies 
are  a hundred-fold  more  prosperous  now  than  they  were  in  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  slavery.  If  peace  be  an  element  of 
prosperity,  if  it  be  important  to  enjoy  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
and  be  secure  from  servile  war  and  insurrection,  then  the  West 
Indies  have  now  an  advantage  that  they  never  possessed  before 
it  was  given  them  by  emancipation.  If  a largely  extended  com- 
merce be  an  indication  of  prosperity,  then  all  the  West  Indies, 
Jamaica  alone  excepted,  have  progressed  under  a system  of  free 
labor,  although  that  system  hitherto  has  been  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped.” (pp.  312,  313.) 

What  our  author  means  by  saying  the  experiment  has 
not  been  wholly  tried,  is  that  many  of  the  planters,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  plantocracy,  are  unwilling  to  meet  the 
blacks  with  generous  confidence,  but  still  attempt  to  act  the 
tyrant  over  them.  Slaverv  dies  hard. 
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Our  author  completely  refutes  the  oft-made  assertion  that 
emancipation  has  been  the  material  ruin  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  by  showing  beyond  a doubt,  that  some  of  them  were 
on  the  verge  of  ruin  before  Wilberforce  or  Buxton  raised 
their  voices  for  abolition. 

“ Those  who  have  searched  for  the  truth,  and  have  patiently 
and  with  unbiased  judgment  unravelled  the  thread  of  West  Indian 
difficulties,  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  that  long  before  the 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  the  sugar  estates  had  reached 
the  acme  of  their  prosperity,  and  had  commenced  steadily  to  de- 
cline  In  1792,  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 

trade,  the  Jamaica  House  of  Representatives  reported  that  within 
twenty  years,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  estates  had  been  sold 
for  debt.  Again  in  1807,  the  same  body  reported  that  in  the  five 
years  preceding  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  sixty-five  estates 
had  been  abandoned.”  (pp.  27,  28.) 

On  page  1T3,  he  further  says  : 

“From  1801  to  1807,  the  sugar  exports  of  Jamaica  amounted 
annually  to  an  average  of  133,000  hhds.  During  the  seven 
years*  succeeding  the  year  in  which  the  slave-trade  was  abolished, 
from  1807  to  1814,  the  annual  exports  fell  off  to  an  average  of 
118,000  hhds.  During  the  next  seven  years,  from  1814  to 
1821,  the  annual  average  was  about  110,000  hhds.;  from 
1821  to  1828  it  was  96,000  hhds. ; and  from  1828  to  1835 
it  was  90,000  hhds.  ; thus  showing  a steady  decline,  not  so 
alarming,  it  is  true,  as  the  subsequent  years,  but  sufficiently  seri- 
ous to  demonstrate  that  Jamaica  had  reached  her  maximum  pros- 
perity under  slavery  and  had  commenced  to  deteriorate  nearly 
thirty  years  before  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  and  many 
years  before  the  design  of  such  a measure  was  elaborated  or  Mr. 
Canning’s  note  of  warning  was  sounded  in  West  Indian  ears.” 

The  same  is  true  of  Grenada. 

“ The  decline  of  this  island  is  no  new  thing ; it  dates  back 
long  anterior  to  emancipation.  In  1779  the  slaves  of  the  island 
were  rated  at  35,000  ; and,  from  that  period  down  to  the  day  of 
abolition,  this  number  continued  to  diminish.  In  1827,  the 
number  of  the  slaves  amounted  to  24,442,  and  in  1837  the  num- 
ber for  whom  compensation  was  paid  by  the  imperial  government 
was  only  23,641.  Thus,  too,  in  1776,  the  exports  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  they  ever  since  attained.  They  amounted  in  that 
year  to  nearly  24,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  800,000  gallons  of  rum, 
2,000,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  500,000  lbs.  of  cocoa,  100,000  lbs.  of 
cotton,  28,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  besides  smaller  articles  ; all  which 
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together  were  worth  at  the  port  of  shipping,  at  least  three  mil- 
lions. In  1823,  the  exports  of  sugar  remained  at  about  the  same 
figure,  but  other  products  had  so  materially  diminished  that  the 
entire  value  of  the  island’s  exportation  did  not  reach  two  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1831,  immediately  before  emancipation,  the  ex- 
port of  sugar  had  decreased  to  19,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  value  of 
all  exports  combined  was  a little  more  than  one  million  of  dol- 
lars.” (pp.  85,  86.) 

Thus  much  for  the  condition  of  some  of  the  islands  before 
emancipation.  What  has  been  their  state  since  ? 

The  practical  working  of  emancipation,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  has  been  attended  with  different  results  in 
different  islands.  In  some  of  the  islands,  as  in  Barbadoes, 
there  is  a dense  population — eight  hundred  -to  the  square 
mile.  Here  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  plantations 
do  not  suffer  for  ‘lack  of  hands.  In  others,  as  in  Trinidad 
and  Jamaica,  population  is  sparse,  unoccupied  land  is  plenty 
and  labor  scarce.  The  freed  blacks,  instead  of  working  for 
their  former  masters  can  do  better  to  purchase  land  for 
themselves.  Consequently  plantations  suffer.  Then  again, 
in  some  of  the  islands,  the  planters  have  approached  the 
emancipated  slaves  in  a spirit  of  justice  and  confidence, 
while  in  others  they  have  retained  the  spirit  of  slavery  after 
the  form  has  passed  away,  and  as  might  be  expected,  the 
material  prosperity  of  such  islands  suffers.  Still,  notwith- 
standing these  adverse  influences,  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica  per- 
haps, has  increased  since  slavery  was  abolished. 

In  the  first  place  the  exports  have  increased  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  show  : 

u British  Guiana,  for  four  years  prior  to  emancipation,  expor- 
ted an  annual  average  of  98,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  while  from 
1856  to  1860,  the  average  export  rose  to  100,600,000  lbs.  Trin- 
idad for  four  years  previous  to  emancipation,  annually  exported 
an  average  of  37,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  while  from  1856  to  1860, 
the  annual  export  was  62,000,000.  Barbadoes  for  four  years 
prior  to  emancipation,  annually  exported  an  average  of  32,800,- 
000  lbs.  of  sugar,  while  from  1856  to  1860,  its  annual  average 
export  rose  as  high  as  78,000,000  lbs.  Antigua,  for  four  years 
prior  to  emancipation,  exported  an  annual  average  of  19,500,000 
lbs.  of  sugar,  while  from  1856  to  1860,  its  annual  average  ex- 
port was  24,400,000  lbs.,  in  1858  it  went  up  to  26,174,000. 
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This  is  a total  exhibit  of  265,000,000  lbs.  annually  exported 
now,  instead  of  187,300,000  lbs.  before  emancipation,  or  an  ex- 
cess of  exports , with  free  labor,  of  seventy  seven  millions , seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  sugar. 

These  same  four  islands,  imported  from  1820  to  1834  an  an- 
nual average  of  $8,840,000.  In  the  year  1859,  the  value  of 
their  imports  was  $14,600,000,  thus  showing  an  excess  of  imports 
under  a system  of  free  labor  of  the  value  of  five  million , seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars.”  (pp.  314,  315.) 

Of  the  Leeward  islands,  Antigua  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. In  the  others,  Dominica,  Nevis,  Montserrat  and  St. 
Christopher,  the  sugar  exports  have  fallen  off  under  free- 
dom, but  this,  let  it  be  remembered  is  only  a part  of  the 
story,  for  while  the  production  and  export  of  sugar  have 
diminished  the  production  of  other  articles  of  commerce  has 
increased,  so  that  it  is  believed  the  cash  value  of  exports 
under  freedom,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  home  con- 
sumption of  many  articles,  is  equal  to  the  same  under 
slavery,  while  the  imports  of  the  last  named  four  islands 
have  increased  under  freedom,  $402,355. 

The  above  figures  are  significant  and  should  forever 
silence  the  old  objection  that  the  negro  will  not  work  under 
the  voluntary  system  of  free  labor.  Men  “ lying  on  their 
backs  and  basking  in  the  sun,”  do  not  export  sugar  by  the 
million  pounds,  neither  do  paupers  import  by  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth. 

We  can  readily  understand  why  the  West  Indies  free, 
taken  together,  should  export  more  than  the  West  Indies  in 
slavery.  Free  labor  is,  other  things  being  equal,  more 
productive  than  slave  labor.  Political  economy  is  on  the 
side  of  freedom.  The  economics  of  slavery  are  extravagance 
and  waste.  That  it  is  so  the  figures  already  given  prove. 
We  have,  however,  still  more  direct  testimony. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Gurney  visited  these  islands.  The  experi- 
ment of  free  labor  had  been  in  operation  six  years  at  that 
time.  At  St.  Christophers’  he  was  informed  that  the  ne- 
groes performed  a far  greater  quantity  of  work  in  a given 
time,  than  could  be  obtained  from  them  under  slavery. 
(Palfrey’s  Papers  on  Slavery,  p.  73.)  Twenty  years  of 
freedom  have  only  emphasized  this  testimony.  A few  years 
ago  Mr.  Stephens,  author  of  “ Central  America”,  &c.,  vis- 
ited Jamaica.  In  conversation  with  some  English  gentle- 
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men  after  his  return,  in  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  friend 
of  ours,  Mr.  Stephens  said  he  had  dined  with  a large  Ja- 
maica planter,  who  assured  him  that  he  carried  on  his  estate 
much  cheaper  than  his  father  and  grand-father  had  done  as 
he  found  by  actual  reference  to  their  books,  which  were  in 
his  possession. 

Francis  Hincks,  Esq.,  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  speaks  in  a letter  published  in  1858,  of  an 
estate  in  Barbadoes,  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  which 
was  worked  under  slavery  by  230  slaves,  and  produced  an 
annual  average  of  140  hhds.  It  is  now  worked  by  90  hands 
and  produces  an  average  of  194  hhds.  The  cost  per  hhd. 
under  slavery  was  $53.  Under  freedom  it  was  $20. 

But  the  argument  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  cumulative. 
The  more  you  enter  into  detail  the  stronger  it  becomes.  A 
further  proof  of  the  industry  of  the  liberated  slaves  is  found 
in  the  increased  value  of  land  in  the  West  Indies  since 
emancipation  and  the  multiplied  number  of  free-holders. 
Land  in  Barbadoes  is  worth  $400  or  $500  per  acre,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one  half  since  slavery  was  abolished.  Yet 
here,  high  as  is  the  price  of  land,  there  are  3000  land-owners, 
owning  from  one  to  five  acres,  who  were  formerly  slaves. 
In  St.  Vincent,  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation  by  the  freed  blacks,  and  houses 
built  for  families  containing  8,209  persons. 

“ The  small  proprietors  (in  Grenada,)  of  whom  there  were  none 
prior  to  1830,  now  number  over  2000,  and  are  greatly  on  the 
increase  ; nearly  7000  persons  are  living  in  villages  built  since 
emancipation,  and  there  are  4,573  persons  who  pay  direct  taxes. 
In  the  whole  island,  there  were  in  1758,  only  sixty  paupers,  and 
these  were  all  aged  or  sick.”  (p.  87  ) 

In  Tobago,  out  of  a population  of  about  15,000  blacks, 
2,800  pay  direct  taxes,  and  2,500  are  free-holders.  Many 
of  the  common  field  laborers  live  in  houses  built  by  them- 
selves. 

In  Trinidad,  there  were  about  11,000  field  slave-laborers 
when  emancipation  took  place.  Of  these,  7000  left  the 
estates  when  they  received  their  freedom.  Respecting  their 
condition,  Mr.  Sewell  says  : 

“ I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  their  material  condition  has 
been  very  much  improved,  though  for  a time,  their  desertion 
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threw  the  planting  interest  into  the  greatest  embarrassment. 
Five-sixths  of  them  became  proprietors  of  from  one  to  ten  acres, 
which  they  now  own,  and  from  which  they  raise  provisions  for 

themselves  and  families If  any  one  doubts  that  a 

very  large — a very  astonishing  number  of  emancipated  laborers 
have  become  independent  proprietors,  let  him  look  at  the  score  of 
villages,  built  up  since  abolition,  and  so  thickly  scattered  through- 
out the  cultivated  districts  of  Trinidad,  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous in  me  to  point  them  out.  (p.  111.) 

What  our  author  says  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a population 
of  28,500  blacks,  is  equally  satisfactory. 

“ At  present  there  are  from  4000  to  4,500  laborers  on  estates  ; 
(there  were  13,673  when  emancipation  took  place,)  and  when 
we  look  for  the  remainder  who  ought  to  bring  up  the  agricultural 
force  of  the  island  to  the  original  figure,  if  the  original  sugar  ex- 
portation is  to  be  preserved,  we  find  that  all  have  bettered  their 
condition.  Many  took  to  trade,  but  the  great  bulk  remained 
agriculturists  after  they  had  severed  themselves  from  the  sugar 
estates.  The  returns  for  1857  show  that  no  less  than  8,209  per- 
sons were  then  living  in  their  own  houses,  built  by  themselves 
since  emancipation — illustrating  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  material  progress  made  by  the  creole  laborers  of  St.  Vincent 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  fact, 
that  within  the  last  twelve  years,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
acres  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  by  small  proprietors. 
The  statistical  returns,  from  which  I gather  these  figures,  state 
that  there  are  no  paupers  in  this  island — quite  sufficient,  in  my 
opinion,  to  disprove  the  erroneous  idea  that,  unless  compelled  to 
work,  the  negro  will  lie  all  day  in  the  sun  and  live  on  a piece  of 
sugar  cane.  I have  seen  nothing  in  the  British  West  Indies 
that  lends  any  countenance  to  such  a proposition.”  (pp.  79-80.) 

Antigua,  which  adopted  immediate  emancipation  without 
trying  the  apprentice  system,  an  experiment  that  every- 
where proved  a failure,  presents  a still  more  flourishing  con- 
dition of  things.  44  In  1846,  there  were  in  this  island  67 
villages,  containing  3,787  houses  and  9,033  inhabitants. 
All  these  villages  were  founded  and  all  these  houses  built 
since  emancipation.  In  1858,  after  another  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  2000  additional  houses  had  been  built,  and  the  num- 
ber of  village  residents  had  risen  to  15,644.  At  the  same 
period  there  were  only  299  paupers  in  the  whole  island.” 
(p.  148.)  And  some  of  these  houses,  let  it  be  observed, 
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are  finely  furnished.  The  planters  are  quite  unanimous  in 
admitting  the  complete  success  of  emancipation. 

An  intelligent  English  traveller,  writing  on  “ Antigua 
and  the  Antiguans,”  in  1844,  says  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether  the  freed  negro  will  work,  that  he  has  often  ob- 
served, when  a piece  of  land  -was  to  be  holed  for  sugar-cane 
by  task  work,  the  negroes  rising  by  one  or  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  during  moon-light,  going  to  the  field  and  ac- 
complishing a usual  day’s  work  (300  cane-holes)  by  five  or 
six  o’clock  in  the  forenoon ; then  after  resting  a short  time, 
they  were  prepared  for  another  which  they  completed  and 
still  had  some  hours  left  for  their  own  provision-grounds. 
When  the  heat  is  considered  and  the  labor  of  digging  one 
cane-hole  (a  trench  three  or  four  feet  square  and  one  foot 
deep,)  we  may  imagine  what  the  work  of  opening  six  hun- 
dred in  a day  must  be.  The  same  author  states  that  plan- 
tations which  could  not  find  a purchaser  before  emancipa- 
tion are  now  worth  $50,000. 18 

Of  the  other  Leeward  Islands,  Mr.  Sewell  (p.  164,)  says  : 

“ The  condition  of  the  free  peasant  rises  infinitely  above  that  of 
the  slave.  In  all,  the  people  are  more  happy  and  contented  ; in 
all,  they  are  more  civilized;  in  all,  there  are  more  provisions 
grown  for  home  consumption  than  were  ever  raised  in  the  most 
flourishing  days  of  slavery  ; in  all,  the  imports  have  largely  in- 
creased ; in  all,  there  is  an  exportation  of  minor  articles  which 
were  not  cultivated  twenty  years  ago^and  which,  in  estimating 
the  industry  of  a people  under  a free  system,  are  often  most  un- 
justly overlooked.  These  are  considerations  from  which  the 
planter  turns  with  contemptuous  indifference.  Sugar  and  sugar 
alone  is  his  dream,  his  argument.” 

Yet  in  respect  to  sugar,  statistics  already  given,  show  that 
the  amount  produced  has  increased  under  emancipation. 

We  have  said  the  argument  in  favor  of  freedom  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  cumulative.  If  now  we  leave  the 
material  side  and  look  at  the  intellectual  and  moral  bearings 
of  the  question  we  shall  find  the  testimony  increasing  in 
favor  of  freedom.  Since  emancipation,  schools  and  churches 
have  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 

In  Barbadoes  there  were  in  1858,  seventy  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  6,180  scholars,  besides  an  infant  school  of 

18  Atlantic  Monthly,  March  1862,  p.  281. 
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an  average  attendance  of  1,140,  against  27  in  1834,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  1,574,  while  the  church  attendance 
had  increased  from  5,000  in  1825  to  28,000  in  1858.  The 
colored  mechanics  and  artisans  of  this  island,  Mr.  Sewell 
says,  “ are  equal  in  general  intelligence  to  the  artisans  and 
mechanics  of  any  part  of  the  world  equally  remote  from  the 
great  centres  of  civilization.  The  peasantry  will  soon  equal 
them,  when  education  is  more  generally  diffused.” 

To  this  favorable  view  there  are  some  serious  drawbacks 
in  Mr.  Sewell’s  estimation.  He  thinks  crimes  against 
property  are  rife,  especially  thieving ; petty  acts  of  anger 
and  cruelty  are  also  common,  though  crimes  of  violence  are 
very  rare.  Acts  against  chastity  are  common.  From  the 
last  census  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of  the  children 
born  in  the  island  are  illegitimate.  These  statements,  it  is 
just  to  remark,  present  the  morality  of  Barbadoes,  in  a 
darker  shade  than  any  other  witness  whose  testimony  we 
have  seen.  Governor  Hincks,  in  a letter  to  Charles  Tappan 
in  1858,  says : 

“It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  present  statistics  of  crime  with 
those  during  slavery  when  the  great  bulk  of  our  ordinary  offences, 
petty  thefts  and  assaults  were  summarily  punished  by  the  mana- 
gers and  overseers  of  estates  ; still  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  African  race,  I can  say  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  and 
the  progress  of  education,  are  quite  equal  to  what  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected.  The  creoles  (the  freed  blacks)  are  advancing 
rapidly  in  civilization.” 

He  makes  no  allusion  to  the  illegitimate  births.  Neither 
does  Rev.  Mr.  Bleby.  These  omissions,  we  think,  would 
not  have  been  made  if  unchastity  were  on  the  increase. 

Of  the  morality  of  St.  Vincent,  Mr.  Sewell  speaks  more 
favorably.  Out  of  a population  of  thirty  thousand  there  is 
an  average  church  attendance  of  eight  thousand,  which  is 
better  than  we  can  say  of  the  city  where  we  live.  The 
criminal  records  show  a general  obedience  to  law.  There  is 
a smaller  number  of  convictions  than  under  the  reign  of 
slavery.  “ No  one  who  has  visited  St.  Vincent  will  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  morally  and  materially,  the  creoles  of  the 
island  are  infinitely  superior  to  what  they  were  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago.” 

Larger  citations  might  be  made  of  similar  character  in 
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reference  to  other  islands,  but  we  must  forbear  and  pass  to 
say  a few  words  upon  Jamaica,  whose  condition  is  alleged 
to  offer  emphatic  testimony  against  emancipation.  It  is 
readily  granted  that  the  material  state  of  this  island  is  most 
forlorn.  Her  exports  have  fallen  off  within  the  last  thirty 
years  ; her  cities  and  towns  are  going  to  ruin  ; her  wharves, 
which  were  once  busy  with  a prosperous  commerce,  are 
growing  over  with  grass  ; immorality  is  on  the  increase  in 
many  large  places  ; idleness  is  prevalent ; poverty,  in  the 
most  fertile  island  in  the  world,  is  staring  planters  in  the 
face  ; and  in  many  parts  of  the  island  every  thing  indicates 
actual  or  coming  decay.  Kingston,  44  with  a most  glorious 
climate,  in  the  shadow  of  mountains  that  can  be  cultivated 
from  summit  to  base,  with  every  product  of  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  mistress  of  a harbor  where  a thousand  line- 
of-battle  ships  can  safely  ride  at  anchor,”  Mr.  Sewell  de- 
scribes as  44  a God- forsaken  place,  in  which  no  one  seems  to 
take  an  interest,  without  life  and  without  energy,  old  and 
dilapidated,  sickly  and  filthy,  cast  away  from  the  anchorage 
of  sound  morality,  of  reason  and  of  common  sense.” 

But  what  has  caused  this  ? Has  emancipation  overturned 
the  44  once  brimming  cup  ” of  Jamaica’s  prosperity  44  and 
emptied  it  to  the  dregs  ? ” So  some  affirm,  but  only  such 
as  take  counsel  of  their  prejudices  rather  than  of  facts. 
Why  should  emancipation,  which,  we  have  seen,  has  poured 
blessings  upon  the  other  British  Islands,  spread  devastation 
over  this  ? Why  should  freedom,  which  doubles  the  price 
of  land  in  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christopher,  yield  deserted 
estates  in  J amaica  ? It  is  plain  that  we  must  seek  some 
other  cause  for  Jamaica’s  present  desolation  than  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Nor  shall  we  have  to  look  far.  Reference 
has  been  made  in  a former  part  of  this  article,  to  the  deserted 
estates  in  the  island  as  early  as  1T92.  Mr.  Sewell  thinks 
the  history  of  this  island  shows  that  she  has  never  for  a mo- 
ment paused  in  her  downward  career  for  the  last  fifty-four 
years.  Indeed,  he  dates  her  highest  prosperity  back  fifty- 
seven  years  to  1805.  And  the  grip  of  ruin  was  placed  upon 
her  not  by  the  act  of  Parliament  that  spoke  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  bondmen  into  men,  but  by  the  most  wasteful 
course  of  her  planters.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
fifty  years  ago,  and  poverty  would  have  seized  her  long  ere 
now,  if  the  overseer’s  whip  had  never  been  broken.  Many 
VOL.  xix.  30 
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of  the  J amaica  planters  were  living  luxuriously  in  England, 
their  estates  being  left  to  the  ruinous  management  of  agents, 
who  were  only  interested  in  getting  enough  out  of  the  slaves 
to  pay  their  large  salaries.  Many  of  the  others  who  resided 
on  the  island,  were  deeply  involved  in  debt  and  were  an- 
nually increasing  their  indebtedness  by  most  extravagant 
expenditures.  Such  a policy  would  involve  any  community 
in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  And  then,  when  emancipation 
took  place,  instead  of.  wisely  devising  measures  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
island,  they  hugged  their  old  ideas  of  plantocracy  with  a 
fatal  grasp.  They  prepared  with  their  own  hands  a cup 
which  only  increased  their  pecuniary  weakness.  They 
sought  to  force  the  freed  laborers  to  become  tenants  at  will , 
that  is  to  say,  to  reside  on  their  estates  and  work  for  the 
owners  of  said  estates  just  when  and  upon  just  such  terms 
as  they  saw  fit  to  prescribe.  The  blacks  replied  that  they 
were  no  longer  slaves.  They  retired  from  the  plantations, 
went  into  the  mountains,  took  up  land  and  worked  for 
themselves.  This  suicidal  policy  of  the  planters  showed 
that  there  is  about  as  much  human  nature  in  those  “ guilty 
of  having  a skin  not  colored  like  our  own,”  as  in  white 
folks.  The  African  is  equally  guilty  with  the  Saxon  in  not 
being  willing  “ to  work  for  nothing  and  find  himself”  when 
left  free  to  express  that  unwillingness.  Some  denounce 
such  conduct  as  indicating  a lack  of  feeling  for  the  planter’s 
wants.  A Tobago  paper,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sewell,  “ deplores 
the  perverse  selfishness  of  the  laborers  in  taking  up  farms 
of  their  own,”  but  to  my  judgment,  it  seems  very  reasona- 
ble that  a black  man  should  study  to  improve  his  own  con- 
dition as  well  as  a white  man.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
planters  caused  a scarcity  of  labor  upon  their  estates.  In- 
deed, if  they  had  pursued  a more  liberal  policy  than  they 
did,  it  is  ^probable  that  they  would  have  suffered  through 
lack  of  labor  as  Trinidad  and  some  of  the  other  islands  do, 
for  where  a sparse  population  occupies  a rich  soil,  lack  of 
labor  will  be  one  of  their  wants.  This  is  the  law  of  politi- 
cal economy.  The  whining  of  selfish  planters  will  not 
change  or  repeal  it. 

Still  even  in  Jamaica,  there  are  bright  oases  of  prosperity 
scattered  here  and  there  amid  the  prevailing,  general  deso- 
lation. Those  planters  who  were  not  too  deeply  sunk  in 
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bankruptcy  and  who  have  shown  enough  of  earthly  wisdom 
to  adapt  themselves  to  surrounding  circumstances,  have 
prospered.  To  this  assertion,  Mr.  Sewell  emphatically  tes- 
tifies. Mr.  E.  B.  Underhill,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  a man  of  large  experi- 
ence, has  recently  visited  Jamaica,  as  agent  of  the  society  just 
named.  He  confirms  Mr.  Sewell’s  testimony.  He  visited 
a member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  St.  Ann’s,  who  is 
the  manager  of  at  least  seven  estates.  He  had  managed 
estates  before  abolition  as  well  as  since,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  prove,  by  skill  and  good  management,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  could  be  made  profitable,  although  labor  had 
to  be  hired,  and  the  produce  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  slave-grown  articles  of  other  lands.  He  assured  Mr. 
Underhill  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor  for  he 
paid  a little  more  than  the  current  wages  of  the  district,  and 
yet  in  1859,  each  one  of  his  estates,  paid  a profit  ranging 
from.  15,000  to  $10,000.  Others  related  similar  experiences 
to  him. 19 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  effects  of  emancipation 
upon  the  planters,  it  is  certain  that  the  results  of  this  move- 
ment have  been  most  beneficial  upon  the  blacks  themselves. 
Abolition  has  not  been  the  gateway  to  u ruin  ” to  them,  but 
has  been  the  means  of  building  up  a large  and  prosperous 
middle  class.  Mr.  Underhill  cites  a paper  prepared  by  the 
Hanover  Society  of  Industry,  which  presents  striking  facts 
concerning  the  good  conduct  and  industry  of  the  free  labor- 
ers and  small  proprietors.  Sixty-five  thousand  families  on 
free  settlements  are  shown  to  be  in  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000.  By  the  side  of  this 
there  is  the  testimony  of  Governor  Darling,  to  the  effect, 
“ that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  independent,  respecta- 
ble, and,  I believe,  trustworthy  middle-class  is  rapidly  form- 
ing.” “ Jamaica,”  continues  the  Governor,  “ at  this  mo- 
ment presents  at  once  the  strongest  proof  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  measure  of  emancipation,  as  relates  to  the 
capacity  of  the  emancipated  race  for  freedom.” 

In  the  same  direction  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sewell. 
He  says  the  change  these  people  have  undergone  within  the 

9 The  above  statements  we  copy  from  a notice  of  Mr.  Underhill’s 
Book  found  in  the  New  York  Independent,  May  15,  1862. 
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last  twenty  years,  is  “ assuredly  no  sign  of  incapacity,  no 
proof  of  indolence,  no  indication  of  unconquerable  vice.” 

u The  latest  Blue-Book  returns  give  the  number  of  males  and 
females  engaged  in  agriculture  at  187,000 — more  than  one  half 
of  the  population  of  the  island — tending  in  itself  to  disprove  the 
assertion  that  the  people  are  averse  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil ; but 
when  the  further  fact  appears  that  out  of  this  number,  50,000, 
(Mr.  Sewell  makes  a lower  estimate  than  the  authority  from 
which  Mr.  Underhill  quotes,)  families  have  elevated  themselves 
to  a proprietary  rank,  it  speaks  volumes,  not  merely  in  their  own 
favor,  but  in  favor  of  general  intelligence  and  a wholesome  pro- 
gress.” 20 

In  the  conversation  above  mentioned  between  Mr.  Stephens 
and  some  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  Stephens  said  he  had  been 
through  Russia,  Germany  and  most  of  the  countries  in 
Central  Europe,  and  the  negro  population  of  Jamaica  is  as 
thrifty  and  as  comfortably  situated  at  least,  if  not  more  so, 
as  the  peasantry  of  these  countries. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  under  freedom  as  compared  with 
slavery,  schools  have  increased,  churches  have  sprung  up, 
the  number  of  dwelling-houses  has  been  multiplied,  the  list 
of  free-holders  has  been  enlarged,  the  price  of  land  has  ad- 
vanced, the  value  of  exports  has  risen  and  the  whole  people 
have  been  going  on  to  a higher  state  of  prosperity,  and  we 
ask  if  these  facts  and  figures  sustain  the  assertion  that  eman- 
cipation has  been  a failure  in  the  British  West  Indies? 
Does  not  the  history  of  these  islands,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  rather  afford  a standing  refutation  of  that  oft-repeated 
libel  that  the  negro  will  not  work  unless  in  slavery  ? We  say 
then,  whether  we  look  at  isolated  cases  among  slaves  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  or  to  the  free  blacks  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  emancipated  slaves  in  the  British 
and  French  colonies,  the  facts  are  triumphantly  and  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  freedom. 

In  our  examination  of  the  West  Indies  another  fact  ap- 
pears. Not  only  does  the  experience  of  these  islands  dispel 
the  popular  fallacy  that  labor  can  be  got  from  the  blacks 
only  by  the  whip  and  spur,  but  it  teaches  us  that  immediate 
emancipation  is  better  than  gradual  abolition,  for  it  is  both 
remarkable  and  interesting  that  Antigua,  which  abolished 

so  Sewell’s  Ordeal,  &c.,  pp.  247,  248. 
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slavery  at  once  without  the  intermediate  step  of  the  appren- 
tice system,  succeeded  best  after  emancipation.  The  ap- 
prentice system  worked  unfavorably,  and  after  two  or  three 
year's  trial,  was  given  up  by  all  the  islands.  Russia  is  hav- 
ing the  same  experience  to-day,  and  the  lords  of  that  realm 
have  already  petitioned  the  Czar  to  abolish  it  and  substi- 
tute immediate  emancipation.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration for  us  in  our  own  present  crisis. 

Whoever  has  his  eyes  open  must  see  whither  the  current 
of  events  is  tending.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  President’s  Emancipation  Message 
and  his  significant  words  when  he  annulled  General  Hun- 
ter’s proclamation,  the  Confiscation  Bill  passed  by  Congress 
last  summer,  as  well  as  the  general  public  sentiment,  all 
point  in  one  direction— -Emancipation.  But  there  are  many 
even  who  sympathise  with  this  end,  who  tremblingly  ask, 

Will  it  be  safe  to  set  the  slaves  free  at  once  and  leave  them 
where  they  are  ? ” Let  the  British  West  Indies  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  years,  answer  the  question.  Justice  and 
mercy  are  always  safe,  and  the  Golden  Rule  is  ever  expe- 
dient. First,  find  out  what  is  right  and  natural,  then  do  it. 
John  Stuart  Mill  cannot  lay  down  a better  basis  of  political 
economy  than  this.  You  need  not  put  chains  around  the 
earth  to  bind  it  together.  The  law  of  gravitation  will  take 
care  of  that.  Likewise  may  we  rest  assured  that  the  prin- 
ciples God  has  established  for  the  government  of  the  moral 
and  political  world  are  sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  slave-driver’s  whips  and  cofifles. 

Many  are  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  slaves. 
It  troubles  us  a great  deal  more  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  slave-holders.  Doubtless,  difficulties,  growing  out  of 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  presented 
by  the  deeply-rooted  prejudice  of  the  whites  against  the 
blacks,  will  attend  emancipation.  There  will  be  much  work 
for  the  schoolmaster  and  missionary  to  perform.  Such  an 
unnatural  and  grossly  unjust  system  as  slavery,  its  fibers 
having  become  interwoven  into  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
society,  must  entail  evils  which  cannot  be  eradicated  in  a 
year.  But  let  us  look  these  difficulties  bravely  in  the  face 
and  meet  them  with  a firm  faith  and  persistent  courage,  and 
not  hand  them  over  to  the  future. 

Colonization  does  not  remove  but  increases  the  difficulties 
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winch  this  question  presents.  It  seems  to  us  the  problem 
is  to  be  solved  on  our  own  soil.  The  scheme  of  driving 
4,000,000  of  “ Native  Americans,”  from  their  homes  savors 
very  strongly  of  the  impracticable.  It  would  require  at 
least  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  transport  them,  not 
to  speak  of  purchasing  land  for  them  in  their  new  homes. 
Then,  too,  it  looks  a great  deal  like  a bad  stroke  of 
political  economy  to  colonize  4,000,000  hands  and  leave  the 
mouths  behind.  Who  is  going  to  do  the  work  on  southern 
plantations  ? Who  is  going,  to  raise  cotton  for  Lowell  and 
Lawrence  and  Lancashire  ? 

But  the  naked  injustice  of  the  proposition  should  be  its 
sufficient  condemnation.  It  is  revolting  to  the  humanity  of 
the  age.  We  have  had  our  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  blacks 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  For  the  last  thirty 
years  they  have  been  producing  for  annual  exportation, 
nearly  a billion  pounds  of  cotton,  besides  keeping  more  than 
two  millions  of  spindles  running  in  New  England,  to  omit 
all  reference  to  the  rice  and  sugar  which  have  been  manu- 
factured out  of  their  sweat  and  blood  ; they  have,  also,  built 
up  all  the  cities  of  the  South  and  contributed  largely  to 
•enrich  every  Northern  city.  We  ought  not  only  to  set 
them  free,  but  say  to  them,  “We  have  sinned  against  you, 
forgive  us ! here  are  our  riches,  our  commerce,  our  schools 
and  colleges,  you  helped  us  get  them,  now  take  your  share 
of  them  ! ” But,  instead  of  that,  we  propose  to  put  the 
climax  to  our  crimes  by  forcing  them  to  a home  they  do 
not  choose. 21  May  God  forgive  us,  if  he  have  mercy 
enough  ! 

Much  is  said  about  the  irreconcilable  prejudice  against 
color.  Well  then,  if  the  whites  and  blacks  cannot  live  to- 
gether in  peace,  in  a state  of  freedom,  plainly  the  fault  is 
with  the  whites,  and  if  either  race  is  to  be  colonized,  it  is 


21  We  say  forcing , for  we  have  no  idea  that  the  blacks  generally 
could  ever  be  made  willing  to  leave  the  home  of  their  birth.  We  be- 
lieve the  following  terse,  Anglo-Saxon  resolutions,  adopted  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  colored  citizens  of  Boston,  express  the  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  Africans. 

Resolved , That  when  we  wish  to  leave  the  United  States,  we  can  find 
and  pay  for  that  territory  that  shall  suit  us  best. 

Resolved , That  when  we  are  ready  to  leave  we  shall  be  able  to  pay 
our  own  expenses  of  travel. 

Resolved , That  we  don’t  want  to  go  now. 

Resolved , That  if  any  body  else  wants  us  to  go,  they  must  compel  us. 
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evident  which  ought  to  go.  We  claim  nothing  for  the  black 
man  which  we  would  withhold  from  the  white.  We  claim 
nothing  for  the  white  which  we  are  not  willing  to  grant  to 
the  black.  All  we  ask  is  an  open  field  and  fair  fight. 
Take  your  feet  from  the  African’s  neck  and  give  him  a fair 
chance.  If  he  has  muscle  let  him  show  its  strength.  If 
he  has  brains  let  him  exercise  them.  Open  the  lists  to  all 
comers  and  give  the  prize  to  the  swiftest  foot,  whether  it  be 
black  or  white.  This  is  simply  the  naked  demand  of  pure 
democracy  and  genuine  Christianity. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  inferiority  of  the  blacks  as 
compared  with  the  whites.  Inferior  in  their  intellectual 
development  they  unquestionably  are,  still  we  may  stoop 
from  our  intellectual  pride  to  learn  of  their  simple  and 
earnest  religious  faith,  which,  in  its  strength  and  childlike- 
ness, seems  to  carry  us  back  to  the  best  days  of  Hebrew 
life.  Says  one  who  has  recently  returned  from  a visit  to 
Port  Royal  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  the  condi- 
tion of  the  contrabands, — 

As  persons  deprived  of  one  sense  acquire  greater  suscepti- 
bility in  those  that  remain,  so  it  would  seem  that  these  people, 
(degraded  in  body,  stunted  in  intellect,  scarred  and  twisted  out  of 
shape  in  their  muscular  and  mental  forms  of  existence,  have  ac- 
quired additional  strength  in  their  spiritual  life.  Religion  is 
universal  among  them.  To  be  sure,  in  most  cases  it  is  a mere 
sentiment  or  habit,  and  not  sufficient  to  preserve  them  against 
temptation  ; but  in  many  cases  it  is  a living  and  active  operative 
principle.  Their  convictions  are  strong  and  their  experiences 
vivid.  They  speak  of  “ seeing  God  ” and  “ hearing  God  ” with  a 
simplicity  of  faith  which  sounds  fanatical,  but  which  to  the  phil- 
osophical mind  is  quite  consistent  with  reason.  Their  spiritual 
perceptions  are  like  sight  or  sound,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  are 
supported  in  their  trials.  God  is  a present  refuge  to  them  in 
every  time  of  trouble. 

“ Francis,”  said  I to  an  old  gray-haired  man  who  was  conning 
over  his  spelling-book,  “ why  do  you  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
to  read  ? You  say  it  is  hard  work  and  very  discouraging  ; why 
do  you  try  ? ” “ Because,  massa,  I want  to  be  satisfied  ; I want 

to  read  de  Word  of  God.”  “ But  can’t  you  know  the  Word  of 
God  without  reading  it  in  a book  ? ” “Yes,  massa,  I do  know 
it.  I know  it  here!”  striking  himself  on  the  breast,  “ but  I 
want  to  read  it  for  myself.”  I had  asked  the  same  question  of 
an  elderly  woman,  on  the  Sunday  previous,  at  Sunday  School. 
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She  was  one  of  those  spiritual-faced  ones  whom  you  will  some* 
times  find  among  the  most  illiterate.  Her  countenance  told  a 
story  of  suffering  and  triumph.  44  Tamar,”  said  I,  44  why,  at 
your  age,  do  you  take  so  much  trouble  to  learn  to  read  ?”  44  Be* 
cause  I want  to  read  de  word  of  de  Lord.”  “ But  can’t  you  know 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  without  reading  it?”  “Yes,  massa,  I 
can  hear  it,  but  I want  to  read  it.”  44  How  can  you  hear  it  ? ” 

4 4 1 here  de  voice  here,”  laying  her  hand  on  her  breast,  “ I have 
hern  it,  massa.”  44  When,  Tamar,  did  you  ever  hear  it  ? ” Turn- 
ing upon  me  her  full  and  deep  eyes,  she  said, 44  One  morning,  Sa  ; 
one  morning  I went  out  to  de  woods  before  daylight  to  pray.  My 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow ; and  when  I was  praying,  de  Lord 
spoke  to  me  ! ” And  what  did  he  say,  Tamar  ? ” 44  He  said, 

4 Tamar  ! all  you’re  sins  is  forgiven  ; you’re  my  chile,”  44  Well,” 
said  I,  waiting  for  her  to  go  on.  44  Den  I was  filled  with  lub  and 
joy  ; my  heart  was  full  of  lub  for  everybody.”  44  Not  for  your  old 
master,  too,  Tamar  ? ” 44  Yes,  sir,  for  my  master,  and  everybody.” 
Now,  who  will  say  that  this  old  women  had  not  heard  the  voice 
of  God,  and  whose  religious  faith  will  bear  a stronger  test  than 
hers  ? 22 

It  surely  is  time  for  us  to  cease  speaking  of  the  inferiority 
of  these  children  of  nature  who  seem  to  stand  in  the  very 
presence-chamber  of  the  Infinite.  It  may  be  within  the 
designs  of  Divine  Providence  to  humble  our  haughtiness 
by  having  us  led  into  the  kingdom  by  a black  hand,  and  so 
in  that  coming  day  of  righteousness,  the  Saxon  may  furnish 
mental  culture,  and  the  African  the  beautiful  element  of 
trust,  giving  us  in  their  union  a government  of  knowledge 
and  holiness. 

Our  motto,  then,  is  emancipation  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional. We  believe  emancipation  must  come  ; it  is  for  us 
to  say  how  much  it  will  cost.  It  must  come  ; it  is  for  us  to 
say  whether  it  shall  come  through  the  Union  lost  or  the 
Union  saved.  The  negro  holds  the  key  of  the  destiny  of 
these  thirty-three  States.  He  is  waiting  to  see  which  of  the 
two  great  contending  parties  into  which  this  country  is  di- 
vided, will  take  it  from  his  hands. 

Emancipation  is  expedient.  It  would  effectually  crush 
the  rebellion.  It  is  safe.  It  would  bring  no  harm  to  the 
slave-holder  if  he  will  be  wise.  It  will  not  harm  the  non- 

22  Speech  of  J.  M.  McKim  in  Sanson  Hall,  Philadelphia,  July  9, 

1862. 
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slave-holding  white,  or  the  slave.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
bring  the  blessings  of  morality  and  intelligence  to  all  par- 
ties. Freedom  will  multiply  churches  and  schools  and  stim- 
ulate enterprise.  It  will  harm  nothing  but  what  is  wrong, 
and  that  ought  to  be  harmed  ; it  will  introduce  nothing  but 
the  reign  of  God,  and  this  ought  to  be  introduced. 

Emancipation  will  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
South  and  make  it  eventually  as  the  garden  of  God.  We 
have  looked  on,  for  more  than  a hundred  years,  and  seen 
slavery  cursing  this  rich  portion  of  our  country  and  keeping 
productiveness  down  to  the  minimum  quantity,  and  a just 
regard  for  the  material  interests  of  the  world,  demands  that 
it  should  cease.  Every  one  who  wears  a cotton  shirt  or  con- 
sumes a pound  of  sugar,  or  is  engaged  in  manufactures,  is 
personally  interested  in  emancipation. 

Finally,  emancipation  is  just.  Humanity  demands  it. 
The  time  was  when  we  could  have  trusted  this  mighty  ques- 
tion to  the  quiet  power  of  peaceful  principles.  That  day 
has  past.  Its  defenders  have  appealed  to  the  sword,  and  by 
the  sword  it  must  now  be  decided. 

In  Mexico,  whatever  fruit-tree  you  plant,  whether  pear, 
apple,  or  cherry,  it  bears  not  that  fruit,  but  the  guava.  So 
in  the  South  no  matter  what  has  been  planted,  the  fruit  has 
been  slavery.  Our  fathers  planted  Christianity  and  Repub- 
licanism. The  harvest  has  been  slavery. 

Slavery  and  Liberty  cannot  co-exist.  The  slave-holder 
sees  this  quicker  than  we  have  done.  In  the  biography  of 
Knibb,  one  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  of  Jamaica,  we  find 
it  stated  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  planters  that  slavery  and  Christianity  could  not 
exist  together.  44  Well,  then,”  said  the  planters,  44  we  will 
exterminate  Christianity  ! ” The  missionaries  responded, 
44  No  ; we  will  abolish  slavery  ! ” Each  party  addressed 
itself  to  its  separate  work.  We  know  which  went  to  the 
wall.  It  was  slavery,  not  Christianity. 

The  friends  of  freedom  and  the  planters  of  America,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  slavery  and  liberty  cannot  ex- 
ist side  by  side.  4 4 Then  liberty  shall  be  uprooted,”  said 
the  planters.  This  rebellion  is  their  mad  attempt  to  fulfill 
that  threat.  It  will  not  succeed.  Slavery,  not  freedom  is 
to  get  the  death  grip. 

* Some  men  would  have  it  otherwise.  They  try  to  resist 
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tlie  logic  of  events.  But  they  are  kicking  against  the  pricks. 
The  question  is  taken  out  of  their  hands.  They  are  simply 
instruments  of  a higher  power.  They  cannot  control  fate. 
It  is  not  for  the  drift-wood  in  a stream  to  direct  the  current. 

“ Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coining  of  the  Lord, 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored, 
He  has  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword, 

His  truth  is  inarching  on. 

Some  are  crying,  “ On  to  victory  ! Suppress  the  rebellion 
and  restore  the  Union ! ” Others  are  feeling  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  this,  and  so,  above  this  cry,  there  is  beginning 
to  be  heard  a voice  deep  and  loud  calling,  “ On  to  Free- 
dom ! ” It  is  the  voice  of  God.  W e trust  it  will  be  heard. 
It  must  be  heard.  a.  b. 


Art.  XXVI. 
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“ And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 

it.” — Isaiah  ii.  2. 

By  common  consent  of  Jews  and  Christians,  this  pro- 
phecy is  applied  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  But  if  we 
review  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  shall  find  no  period 
hitherto,  of  which  it  could  be  fairly  spoken ; because  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  wide  as  it  has  become,  has  yet  vast 
regions  and  many  nations  to  embrace,  before  the  prophecy 
could  be  fulfilled  even  in  the  outward  and  nominal  condi- 
tion of  mankind.  And  of  nominally  Christian  nations,  it 
is,  alas,  too  well  known  how  few  souls  submit  in  any  spir- 
itual sense  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Isaiah,  therefore,  sang  of 
a day  still  future ; promising  in  that  future  a spiritual  em- 
pire of  Christ  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  family  of  man. 

The  idea,  then,  of  a Broad  Church,  is  no  novelty  and  no 


